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10. — The Works of Epictetus. Consisting of his Discourses, in Four 
Books, the Fmchiridion, and Fragments. A Translation from the 
Greek, based upon that of Elizabeth Carter. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. 
1865. pp. 437. 

The present edition of Epictetus, as the title-page affirms, rests upon 
Mrs. Carter's translation, which was published in a clumsy quarto in 
1758. On comparing the two versions, we find that the modifications 
made by the present editor bear chiefly upon the undue quaintness, 
directness, and familiarity of Mrs. Carter's style. They were under- 
taken, he intimates, with the hope of popularizing the great Stoic 
moralist among modern readers. It is a significant fact, in view of this 
intention, that the present version has altogether a more literary air 
than Mrs. Carter's own, for which, to judge from the long list of aristo- 
cratic subscribers that accompanies it, a somewhat exclusive patronage 
was anticipated. The difference between the two versions is not very 
great, but it has seemed to us that the alterations made by Mr. Higgin- 
son tend to substitute the language of books for the language of talk. 
This, however, is but as it should be. The language of talk of the 
present day is quite as literary as the language of books of a hundred 
years ago. 

How far under these new auspices Epictetus is destined to become 
familiar to modern English readers is a difficult question to decide. 
In every attempted resuscitation of an old author, one of two things is 
either expressly or tacitly claimed for him. He is conceived to possess 
either an historical or an intrinsic interest. He is introduced to us 
either as a phenomenon, an object worthy of study in connection with a 
particular phase of civilization, or as a teacher, an object worthy of 
study in himself, independently of time or place. In one case, in a 
word, he is offered us as a means ; in the other case he is offered us as 
an end. To become popular he must fulfil the latter condition. The 
question suggested by this new edition of Epictetus is whether or not 
he is susceptible of a direct modern application. There are two ways 
of answering this question. One is to attempt an exposition of his 
character, and, with the reader's sympathy, to deduce thence our 
reply. The other is to give our opinion at once, and then to proceed 
to justify it by an exposition of his character. We select the latter 
course. We agree with the editor, then, that the teachings of Epicte- 
tus possess a permanent value, — that they may properly form at least 
one department in a modern handbook of morals. 

Little is known of our author's life. That he was a Greek by birth j 
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that he lived at Rome in the latter part of the first century ; that he 
was a slave, deformed and poor ; and that he publicly discussed philos- 
ophy ; — these facts make up all that we know of his history. But these 
are assuredly enough. As his philosophy was avowedly a matter of 
living and acting, we may be sure — the sympathetic reader of his 
Discourses cannot but be sure — that he exemplified it in his own life 
and acts. We need to know little of the history of a man whose theory 
of conduct was so explicit, so emphatic, so detailed. There is in his 
precepts, possessing them even as we do at second hand, a personal 
accent, a tone of honesty, of sincerity, of feeling, — an expression, so to 
speak, of temperament, — which gives them a kind of autobiographical 
force. Like his great master, Socrates, — the object of his constant 
and almost religious reference, — we know him only as he stands re- 
ported by a disciple. But he has this advantage, that his disciple was 
a man of no particular originality. A thoroughly earnest man, more- 
over, a man of strong personal influence and lively idiosyncrasies, such 
as Epictetus must have been, may often be more successfully repre- 
sented by another than by himself. In an age when morals and meta- 
physics were taught by direct exhortation, and the teacher's authority 
depended largely upon the accordance of his habits with his theories ; 
when genius was reflected as much in the conduct as in the intellect, 
and was in fact measured as much by the one as by the other ; and 
when the various incidents of a man's natural disposition — that whole 
range of qualities which in the present day are held to be quite imper- 
tinent to public life — increased or diminished the force of his pre- 
cepts,* — in such an age it is probable that the general figure of a phi- 
losopher was in the eyes of his disciples a very vivid and absolute fact, 
and, provided they were neither Xenophons nor Platos, would be 
strictly respected in their recollections and reports. This is especially 
likely to have been the case with Epictetus, from the fact that he was 
a Stoic. The Stoic philosophy is emphatically a practical one, a 
rule of life : it applies to the day, the hour, the moment. As repre- 
sented by Epictetus it is as far removed as possible from metaphysics. 
There is, therefore, no Stoicism of mere principle. And, lastly, there 
reigns throughout the parts of Epictetus's Discourses such a close mu- 
tual consistency as to fix the impression that his life was thoroughly 
consistent with the whole. 

Stoicism is the most absolute and uncompromising system of morals 
ever accepted by man. We say system of morals, because it is in 
effect nothing of a philosophy. It is a stifling of philosophy, a prohibi- 
tion of inquiry. It declares a man's happiness to be wholly in his own 
hands, to be identical with the strength of his will, to consist in a cer- 
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tain parti-pris of self-control, steadfastly maintained. It teaches the 
absolute supremacy of virtue, — its superiority to health, riches, honor, 
and prosperity. Virtue consists in a state of moral satisfaction with 
those things which reason tells us are in our power, and in a sublime 
independence of those things which are not in our power. It is not in 
our power to be rich, to be free, to be sound of body. But it is in our 
power to be resigned to poverty, slavery, and sickness. It is in our 
power to live philosophically; i. e. patiently, passively, in conscious 
accordance with the divine part of our nature. It is easy to under- 
stand the efficacy of such a doctrine as this in the age of Nero and 
Domitian, before Christianity had had time to suggest that virtue is not 
necessarily a servitude, and that the true condition of happiness is free- 
dom. In that age the only hope of mankind was in the virgin human 
will. Epictetus never once intimates the existence of an idea of 
rights. On the contrary, his whole theory of those things which are 
not in our power is inconsistent with such an idea. In his view, the 
conditions of humanity are permanently fixed. Life is beset on every 
side with poverty and suffering. Slavery is an accepted fact. Every 
man is subject, as a matter of course, to certain visitations of cruelty 
and injustice. These are so inevitable, so much a law of the universe, 
that we must regulate our lives accordingly. To declaim against them, 
to resist them, to deny them, is out of the question. Our duty is to 
accept them in order that we may properly reject them. Our own 
persons are the field of this operation. Over them we have no power ; 
but over ourselves we have an absolute mastery, that is, over our true 
selves ; not this contemptible carcass, these perishable limbs, this fleet- 
ing life, — nothing so simple as that ; and yet, if we would but perceive 
it, something infinitely more simple, — the self-contained, unencumbered 
faculty of reason. Within our own souls we reign supreme. Cruelty 
and injustice may invade our bodies ; the Stoic quietly awaits them on 
the threshold of his reason, arrests their progress, turns them to naught, 
and covers them with confusion. " You may hurt me," he says, " if 
you can, that is, if I will. I am only hurt so far as I heed my in- 
juries ; but I will not heed them. I have better things to think of, — 
the providence of God, his wisdom, power, and beauty, and this god- 
like principle, my own nature, from which I derive courage, modesty, 
and religion. You may hurt me and misuse me, and much good may 
it do you. It will indeed gratify you, inasmuch as for you it is I that 
you persecute ; but for me, who am the proper judge, I would have you 
know, it is not I, but this miserable body, to which you are welcome." 

The age in which this attitude of mind was a refuge, a rest, a relief, 
the fruit of a philosophy, is an age which we cannot adequately con- 
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ceive without a strong intellectual effort. And we must remember that 
men would not have assumed it, if, in spite of its apparent difficulties, 
it had not opened the wisest course. Aux grands maux Us grands re- 
medies. When injustice was on the heroic scale, submission had to be 
on the heroic scale too. Such were the consolations of a Romanized 
world. In a brutal age virtue is brutal as well as vice ; and, indeed, 
we read the moral depression engendered by the Eoman decline more 
clearly in these utterances of a reactionary piety than in any record of 
the flagrant profligacy of the time. When this was the last word of 
honest Paganism, it was high time that Christianity should arrive ; for 
if vice called for a reform, virtue called for it equally. Christianity 
was needed to correct the Roman spirit, generally, — in its good as well 
as in its evil manifestations. It was needed to teach the respect of 
weakness. The Stoicism of Epictetus is in its uncompromising stern- 
ness, its harshness, its one-sidedness, its lack of imagination, a thoroughly 
Roman principle. It rests upon common sense. It adapts itself to only 
one stand-point, and betrays no suspicion of the needs of a character dif- 
ferent from that of its teacher. Common sense, in the character of a 
kind of deus ex machina, has often undertaken the solution of complex 
philosophical problems; but it has solved them only by cutting the 
knot. 

Stoicism, then, is essentially unphilosophic. It simplifies human 
troubles by ignoring half of them. It is a wilful blindness, a constant 
begging of the question. It fosters apathy and paralyzes the sensibil- 
ities. It is through our sensibilities that we suffer, but it is through 
them, too, that we enjoy ; and when, by a practical annihilation of the 
body, the soul is rendered inaccessible to pain, it is likewise rendered 
both inaccessible and incompetent to real pleasure, — to the pleasure 
of action ; for the source of half its impressions, the medium of its 
constant expression, the condition of human reciprocity, has been 
destroyed. Stoicism is thus a negation of the possibility of progress. 
If the world, taken at a given moment, were destined to maintain all its 
relations unchanged forevermore, .then the doctrine in question would 
be the best theory of life within human attainment. But as to the 
modern mind, there is always a possible future in which to lodge the 
fulfilment of impossible ideals ; for, besides our principle of Christian 
faith, there exists for the things of this world a kindred principle of 
Christian hope, Stoicism seems, at the present day, to imply an utter 
social immobility. And if the majority of mankind became Stoics, it is 
certain that social immobility would ensue as the result of so general 
an assumption of passivity. The grand defect of the system is, that it 
discourages all responsibility to anything but one's own soul. There is 
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a somewhat apocryphal anecdote of Epictetus having Said to his mas- 
ter, Epaphroditus, as the latter was ahout to put his leg into the tor- 
ture, " You will break my leg " ; and, when in a few moments this 
result was accomplished, of his having quietly added, " Did not I tell 
you so ? " It would be easy to quote this anecdote as an example of 
great nobleness of soul. But, on reflection, we see that it reveals, from 
our modern point of view, an astounding moral degradation. It assur- 
edly does not diminish our respect for Epictetus, any more than the 
tub of Diogenes diminishes our respect for him ; but it sets inflexible 
limits to our consideration for the spirit by which a noble nature was 
so enslaved. There is no doubt that, on its own ground, Pagan bru- 
tality was best refuted by such means as these. But it is equally cer- 
tain that such means as these are possible only to spirits tainted by the 
evils which they deplore. It is against the experience of such evils 
that they react ; but as long as the battle is fought on the old ground, 
the reactionists only half secure our sympathy. To future ages they 
have too much in common with their oppressors. It is only when the 
circle is broken, when the reaction is leavened by a wholly new ele- 
ment, that it seems to us to justify itself. The taint of Epictetus is the 
taint of slavery. 

Mr. Higginson tells us, in his Preface, that these Discourses were 
the favorite reading of Toussaint l'Ouverture. When we add this fact 
to the fact that Epictetus was himself a slave, — when we view, in con- 
nection, the affinity with these principles of two minds elevated, in- 
deed, by the sentiment of liberty, but in a measure debased by the 
practice of servitude, — we shall approach a perception of the ignoble side 
of Stoicism. It has occurred to us that we might realize it in the fol- 
lowing fashion. Let us imagine a negro slave, under our former South- 
ern dispensation, keenly conscious of all the indignities of his position, 
and with an intellect of exceptional power, dogmatically making the 
best of them, preaching indifference to them, and concluding, in fact, 
that weariness and blows and plantation fare are rather good things, — 
we shall so take home to our minds the didactic character of Epictetus. 

To the vivacity, the consistency, the intensity of belief, the uncom- 
promising frankness of speech with which this character is maintained, 
we cannot pay too large a tribute of respect. He must have been a 
wholesome spectacle in that diseased age, this free-thinking, plain- 
speaking old man, a slave and a cripple, sturdily scornful of idleness, 
luxury, timidity, false philosophy, and all power and pride of place, 
and sternly reverent of purity, temperance, and piety, — one of the few 
upright figures in the general decline. Of the universal corruption and 
laxity of character and will he is keenly, almost pathetically, sensible. 
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" Show me some one person," he exclaims, " formed according to the 
principles which he professes. Show me one who is sick, and happy ; 
in danger, and happy ; dying, and happy ; exiled, and happy ; dis- 
graced, and happy. Show him to me ; for, by Heaven, I long to see a 

Stoic Do me this favor. Do not refuse an old man a sight which 

he has never seen Let any of you show me a human soul, desir- 
ing to be in unity with God ; not to accuse either God or man ; not to 
be angry ; not to be envious ; not to be jealous ; in a word, desiring 
from a man to become a god, and in this poor mortal body aiming to 
have fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me. But you cannot." No 
indeed, they could not. And yet very little of the energy of Epicte- 
tus goes to merely deploring and lamenting the immorality about him. 
He is indefatigable in reproving, contradicting, and what we should 
now-a-days call snubbing, his auditors and interlocutors ; in reminding 
them of their duties, in shaming them out of their foibles and vices. 
He is a merciless critic of all theorists, logicians, and rhetoricians, — 
of all who fail to take the very highest ground in regard to the duties 
of a man, and who teach the conscience to satisfy itself with a form of 
words. He himself has no need of theories ; his five senses teach him 
all he wants to know. " Have these things no weight ? " he asks. 
" Let a Pyrrhonist or an Academic come and oppose them. For my 
part, I have neither leisure nor ability to stand up as advocate for com- 
mon sense I may not be able to explain how sensation takes 

place, whether it be diffused universally or reside in a particular part, 
for I find perplexities in either case ; but that you and I are not the 
same person, I very exactly know." Like most men of a deep moral 
sense, he is not at all inquisitive ; he feels very little curiosity concern- 
ing the phenomena of the external world. From beginning to end of 
his Discourses, there is no hint of a theory of nature, of being, or of the 
universe. He is ready to take all these things as they come, as the 
work of the gods, and as adding, in their marvellous beauty and com- 
plexity, to the debt we owe the gods. But they are no concern of his. 
His business is with human nature, with the elevation of human char- 
acter to the divine ideal. To our perception he is very weak as a 
logician, although he constantly claims to arrive at truth and wisdom 
by a severe exercise of the reasoning faculty. His nature is pre-emi- 
nently a religious one ; and it is when he speaks under the impulse of 
feeling, and with a certain accent of passion, that he is most worth 
quoting and remembering. There are moments when he talks very 
much as a modern Christian would talk. " What else can I do, a lame 
old man, but sing hymns to God? .... Since I am a reasonable crea- 
ture, it is my duty to praise God. This is my business. I do it. Nor 
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will I ever desert this post so long as it is permitted me ; and I call 
upon you to join in the same song." Epictetus praises God because 
he is a reasonable creature ; but what he calls reason, we should, in 
many cases, call faith. His sense of a Divine presence in human 
affairs never, indeed, rises to enthusiasm or to ecstasy ; but it is, never- 
theless, very far removed from the common sense on which, in treating 
of our attitude towards the things of this life, he invariably takes his 
stand. Religious natures are of no particular time, and of no particu- 
lar faith. The piety of Epictetus was a religious instinct as pure as 
the devotion of a Christian saint ; that is, it did for him the most that 
religion can do for any man, — it enabled him to live hopefully in the 
midst of a miserable world. It enabled him to do so, indeed, only 
through the exercise of a force of will of which few Christian saints 
have probably felt the need ; for they have rested their hopes on a 
definite assurance. 

The great value of these Discourses, then, to our perception, is not in 
their philosophy, — for, in strictness, they have none, — but in the re- 
flection they offer of their author's character. Intellectually he was no 
genius, — he was, if we may use the expression, very slightly intellect- 
ual ; he was without curiosity, without science, without imagination, — 
the element which lends so great a charm to the writings of that other 
Stoic, Marcus Aurelius. He was simply a moralist ; he had a genius 
for virtue. He was intensely a man among men, an untiring observer, 
and a good deal of a satirist. It was by the life of his style that he 
acted upon his immediate disciples, and it is by the same virtue, out- 
lasting almost two thousand years and a transformation into our mod- 
ern speech, that he will act upon the readers of to-day. When moral 
nobleness finds solid expression, there is no limit to its duration or its 
influence. Epictetus dealt with crude human nature, which is the 
same in Christians and Pagans, in men of the nineteenth century and 
men of the first. In every doctrine there are good and bad possibil- 
ities, — there is a good and a bad Stoicism. But a literal Stoicism our 
present social conditions render, to say the least, difficult. For the 
majority of mankind society is tender rather than harsh. We have no 
longer to hold out our necks to unjust persecutors, to bow our heads to 
gratuitous insults, to wrap our human nakedness in our simple virtue. 
This is not an heroic age, and it becomes daily more difficult to be grace- 
fully proud. We, therefore, with less danger than earlier generations 
may accept and apply Epictetus. Such acceptance, indeed, as he may 
receive at our hands would hardly answer his desires, and would be 
but another instance of the unceremonious avidity with which the pres- 
ent fashions the past to its needs. The good a man does the world 
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depends as much on the way the world takes him as on the way he 
offers himself. Let us take Epictetus as we take all things in these 
critical days, eclectically. Let us take what suits us, and leave what 
does not suit us. There is no doubt but we shall find much to our 
purpose ; for we still suffer, and as long as we suffer we must act a part. 
"I am acquainted with no book," says Mr. Higginson, "in which 
the inevitable laws of retribution are more grandly stated, with less 
of merely childish bribery or threatening." The reader of Epictetus 
will easily discover what is meant by this, and will decide that, explain 
it by Stoicism or any other name one may choose, it is for this fact that 
our author is pre-eminently valuable. That no gain can make up for 
the loss of virtue is an old story, but Epictetus makes it new. What 
is the punishment, he inquires, of craven spirits? "To be as they 
are." " Paris, they say," to quote from another chapter, " was un- 
done when the Greeks invaded Troy and laid it waste, and his family 
were slain in battle. By no means ; for no one is undone by an action 

not his own His true undoing was when he lost modesty, faith, 

honor, virtue. When was Achilles undone ? When Patroclus died ? 
By no means. But when he gave himself up to rage." And in an- 
other place : " I lost my lamp because the thief was better at keeping 
awake than I. But for that lamp he paid the price of becoming a 
thief, for that lamp he lost his virtue and became like a wild beast. 
This seemed to him a good bargain ; and so let it be ! " And in still 
another : " Is there not a divine and inevitable law, which exacts the 
greatest punishments from those who are guilty of the greatest offences ? 
For what says this law ? Let him who claims what belongs not to 
him be arrogant, be vainglorious, be base, be a slave ; let him grieve, 
let him envy, let him pity; and, in a word, let him lament and be 
miserable." "That he is unhappy," he says elsewhere, "is an addition 
every one must make for himself." This is good Stoicism ; and to bear 
it well in mind is neither more nor less, for us moderns, than to apply 
Epictetus. 

11. — The Young Man's Friend; containing Admonitions for the Err- 
ing, Counsel for the Tempted, Encouragement for the Desponding, 
and Hope for the Fallen. By Daniel C. Eddt, D. D. New 
Series. Boston: Graves and Young. 1865. 12mo. pp.268. 

Or all men, theologians would seem, at first sight, least likely to 
adopt Hobbes or any part of his system. Indeed, if Dr. Eddy were to 
be told he was a disciple of that philosopher, a holy horror would seize 
him, like the feeling which he seems to experience whenever he reflects 



